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himself, seeing that it is now over thirty years since he first 
busied himself with the text and translation of " Beowulf ". 
He does not regret the time spent on it, for he thinks that it has 
been well-spent, but he realizes that he is no longer as young as 
he once was, and he is very willing to give place to a younger 
man. 

There are a few hints, however, which he might give to the 
prospective editor. He should read carefully all the articles 
on the subject in the philological journals. He should compare 
all the texts that have been published. He should base his text 
on the Zupitza autotypes, if he cannot get access to the unique 
manuscript, Vitellius A. XV. He should conscientiously weigh 
all the suggestions that have been made as to various readings, 
and he should decide for himself as to the best text, so that his 
work should not need to be done over again. 

With a careful observance of these suggestions, we may soon 
have a variorum edition of Beowulf that will be welcomed by 
all engaged in the study of the poem, and that will serve as a 
final edition. 

James M. Garnett. 



Recent Works on Roman History and Palaeography. 

Der Staat der alten Italiker. Untersuchungen fiber die 
urspriingliche Verfassung der Latiner, Osker, und Etrus- 
ker. By Arthur Rosenberg. Berlin, 1913. Pp. 142. 

Since the publication of Wilhelm Schulze's Zur Geschichte 
lateinischer Eigennamen in 1904 there have appeared a con- 
siderable number of books and articles on different phases of 
the early history of Italy. Of these books the largest number 
have dealt either with questions of constitutional development 
or have been studies of the names and functions of magis- 
trates. Rosenberg's book belongs to the last category. It is 
divided into three sections ; the first, under the title ' Die 
Magistratur im alten Italien ', has, in 100 pages, 10 subsections 
devoted to the history of the earliest Oscan, Sabine, Umbrian, 
Etruscan, and Latin magistrates. This section is the important 
part of the book, section two, Die Romanisierung der italischen 
Magistratur, and section three, Volksversammlung und Rat, 
containing little either of importance or interest. 
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Rosenberg is a Tyrrhenophile, and with a certain justifica- 
tion, for he has made some new interpretations of Etruscan 
inscriptions which seem to be sound philologically, and which 
therefore are of much importance. His really good work in 
the Etruscan field must not be forgotten, although it has caused 
him to overemphasize the influence of Etruria and has led him 
to some questionable conclusions. 

The author has brought to his task a very good linguistic and 
epigraphic equipment, but he would seem to have fallen short 
of his opportunities in two respects : first he needs the historical 
background of the movements and settlements -of early peoples 
in Italy which the publications of several Italian archaeologists 
have made so clear, and second he sticks too close to his own 
interpretation of the inscriptions which he cites. It is not 
unjust to say that Rosenberg has overlooked or slighted books 
and articles in which many of his statements are found already 
either stated or refuted. There are several pages in Botsford's 
Roman Assemblies which Rosenberg could have read with 
profit. It has unfortunately come to be expected that a German 
author will be found to have consulted and referred only or 
overmuch to the writings of his own countrymen. But Rosen- 
berg has clearly not erred in this respect. Kornemann (Klio, 
14, 1914, 190-206: Zur altitalischen Verfassungsgeschichte) 
takes him most severely to task for not having noticed that 
almost all his material had been already published by Korne- 
mann and Rostowzew either in Pauly-Wissowa or in Klio. 
In fact, Kornemann has dealt with Rosenberg even more 
severely than he deserves. 

Rosenberg begins his book with a discussion of the office of 
aedile. The cradle of the aedileship he finds in Tusculum, 
and concludes his first subsection with the statement that the 
praetorship and aedileship are the typical magistracies of the 
older Latin cities. He then takes up the Oscan meddices 
(meddix tuticus and meddix minive) and reaches the conclu- 
sion that the fundamental difference between these magistrates 
on the one hand, and the Roman consuls, the Latin praetors, 
and the duovirs of the coloniae on the other, is that the med- 
dices are not colleagues but that one has a major and the other 
a minor imperium. Next he finds that the keenzstur (censor- 
ship) is probably the only common Italic institution and that 
the Quinquennales belong not to Rome but to Italy. In the 
Sabine country the author postulates an annual octovirate 
as the typical institution, from which came the later city 
magistrates, the quattuorviri. Little is said about the Umbrian 
marones. 

' Die Magistrate der Etrusker ' is the title of subsection 6. 
Here the author has done very brilliant work. He seems cer- 
tainly to prove that in Etruria there was a double cursus 
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honorum, the zilaO and marunux of the league, and the zilax, 
marniu, and purOne of the individual cities, that offices were 
annual and iterative, and that the idea of collegiate magistracy 
was unfamiliar. From Etruria he passes to Latium and notes 
that one group of Latin cities had a single magistrate, a dictator, 
and another group a pair of magistrates, the praetors. The 
author quotes from Mommsen's Staatsrecht the famous dictum 
that the Latin dictatorship was ordinary, the Roman extraor- 
dinary ; the Latin a regular annual office, the Roman a half 
yearly one ; the Latin dictator omnipotent in every sphere, the 
Roman dictator appointed to do one specific military service. 
Rosenberg goes further. • He says that the Latin dictatorship 
was the natural substitution of a yearly office for a life-long 
one, that the Roman dictatorship was an attempt to remodel an 
institution so that it would not be dangerous, and that therefore 
the Roman dictator was later than the Latin. He then goes on 
and takes from Rome everything except the quaestorship ; the 
names and functions of the magistrates, the ideas of collegi- 
ality and annual office-holding, even the idea of imperium, all 
are found to be Italic. He allows Rome one thing : aber der 
civis Romanus, der ganz freie Mann im festgegrundeten Staat, 
ist sein geistiges Eigentum. 

Kornemann takes no exception to the cursus honorum in 
Etruria ; he does however deny that Rosenberg rightly identi- 
fies the head of the city cursus, the zilax, with dictator, and the 
zilaO of the confederation, with praetor. The author seems also 
to have made a mistake in trying to minimize the importance of 
the treviri, who are found in more places than he has noticed, 
and his derivation of the quattuorvirate from the octovirate 
must certainly needs be umgekehrt. 

Rosenberg, however, has gathered together in one place more 
material on the early Italic magistrates than has any one else, 
and despite his pro-Tuscan bias and the errors of judgment 
incident thereto, his book is valuable and most suggestively 
stimulating. Finally, however, it may be worthy of remark 
that the Italic peoples, yes even the cities of Latium, already 
had some magistrates and some constitutional usages before 
the Etruscans made themselves known. That the Etruscans 
already had or rapidly developed a civilization superior to that 
of the Italic peoples is true, and it must be true that the border- 
ing Umbrians, Sabines, and Latins were certainly as much if 
not more impressed then by the conquering Etruscans, as the 
Romans some centuries later were impressed by the conquered 
Greeks. And in the study of the magistrates of any early 
people there is no better phrase to keep in mind than the one 
used about the Romans by Drake of Michigan, " a progressive 
subdivision of the magistracy." 



